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— RECENT TRENDS 
IN ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


Raymond G. McCarthy 
Associate Professor 

Health Education 
Yale University R. G. McCarthy 


Mr. McCarthy, Executive Secretary of the AAIAN and Associate Director of ; 
the Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies, delivered the keynote address , 
November 17, 1957, at the Midwest AAIAN Workshop and Annual AAIAN Business 
_ Meeting at Haven Hill Lodge, Milford, Michigan. 


: ‘Any attempt to assess trends in alcohol education not based on 
‘ . quantitative survey data is certain to be impressionistic, and this is 
o> | true of what I am to present. Although I am in touch with many de- 
velopments around the country, I am not sufficiently close to any sig- 
nificant number of school systems in which movement in alcohol edu- 
a cation is occurring. I shall presumably refer to a number of develop- | 
ments which appear to me to be important but which you will consider 
of secondary significance. And conversely, I shall neglect to mention 
developments in some sections of the country with which I am not 
familiar. 


y Ihave exercised a speaker's privilege by limiting my observa- 
Ga . tions to the time interval 1943-1957. Any comprehensive analysis of 
a: trends in alcohol education would of necessity include the period from 
1890 to the present time. However, I believe your committee, in de- 
.. fining the title of my talk, inserted the qualifying word "recent" in or- 
; der to emphasize the current situation. I have accordingly taken the 
decade following the repeal of the 18th Amendment as a baseline. 


a The 21st Amendment became law in December 1933. In the 
a majority of states, little preparation had been undertaken to establish 
are machinery for regulating the manufacture and distribution of alcoholic 
beverages. Similarly, in state and local departments of education, no 
consideration hadbeen givento developing a program of education which 
would incorporate some of the social and cultural changes in attitudes 
toward drinking which had emerged during the thirteen years of Prohi- 
bition. Most of the states reprinted the teachers' manuals which had 
been in use before 1920. Others confined their activity to conforming 
ee. to the legislation in effect for many years requiring instruction about 
alcohol. 


There was a revival of activity among temperance organizations. 
a Many of the state divisions of the Anti-Saloon League were reactivated, — 
we although usually with a change in the name of the organization. Pres- 
a sure was brought to bear on a number of state school officers to in- 
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crease emphasis on instruction about alcohol in the classroom. Pam- 
phlet materials were prepared, along with films and filmstrips. Al- 


- though most of the temperance organizations recognized a need for re- 


newed alcohol education, their programs consisted mainly of an exten- 
sion of the kinds of information and teaching techniques which had been 
in effect before Prohibition. 


I have selected 1943 as a baseline because of certain develop- 
ments which occurred about this period. It was in this year that the 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol carried the complete report of 
a survey conducted by Dr. Ann Roe entitled A Survey of Alcohol Educa- 
tion in the United States. This was the first comprehensive analysis of 
teaching materials and practices conducted in this country since the 
Committee of Fifty report in the 1890's. Dr. Roe analyzed factual 
material concerning alcohol appearing in textbooks distributed by the 
school book publishers. She listed legal requirements and secured 
statements, of policy from most of the state departments of education. 
The programs of a number of temperance organizations, and of some 
of the churches, were similarly reviewed. I shall not comment further 


. on the report because most of you are acquainted with it. 


In July 1943 the first Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies was 
held. This was a period of rising publicity about Alcoholics Anonymous, 
a period in which the program of AA was being publicized widely in 
popular journals. In February 1944 two Yale Plan Clinics were opened. 
Again publicity on a national basis resulted. In October of the same 
year, the National Committee for Education on Alcoholism was estab- 
lished under the auspices of Yale but with headquarters in New York 
City. Thus, within a period of twenty-four months a shift in emphasis 
took place, away from the traditional politically oriented temperance 
activity toward a more socio-medical consideration of the nature of 
alcoholism and the role of alcohol in our society. 


I should like to devote a short time to describe some of the de- 
velopments during the early years of the Yale School of Alcohol Studies 
because I believe that this program represents a kind of barometer of 
activity. 


During the 1943 School there were 68 students in attendance. Of 
this number, 29 represented temperance organizations of one kind or 
another, including three people from the Women's Christian Temper- 
ance Uniow. The executive director of Allied Youth was also in attend- 
ance. ducators per se consisted of two college professors (Albion 


Roy King being one of them); Department of Education supervisors of 


narcotiés education from Florida, Mississippi, and Ohio; two secondary 
schoo) principals; and three elementary school teachers. Thus, of 68 
students in attendance, only ten could be considered educators with 
formaltraining and specific classroom or supervisory responsibilities. 


The lecture schedule in 1943 was a full one, lasting six weeks 


with/ classes held morning, -afternoon, and most of the evenings. Only 


one lecture referred to education. This was the talk givenby Dr. Haven 
Emerson, formerly health officer of New York City. There was no 


| 


seminar program, although informal meetings were held. One was de- | 
voted to a summary by Ann Roe of her study. The chairman was a 
temperance leader from a Canadian province. : | 


During the 1944 School, the number of educators remained rela- 
tively small in proportion to the student body. A.single lecture session 
was devoted to education. This consisted of a panel, made up of Dr. 
Howard Haggard, Dr. Ann Roe, and Miss Winnie Buckles, who at the 
time was supervisor of narcotics education in the Mississippi state de- 
partment of education. 


In 1945, Dwight Anderson, public’ relations officer for the New 

York State Medical Society, gave a single lecture on Education asa 

Control Measure. He commented somewhat critically on some of the 

, Statements about alcohol made in the temperance literature prepared 
for schools, but he specifically stated that he was not an educator and | 
was concerned solely with the validity of the data. . 


In 1946, for the first time, an educator, a secondary school prin- 
cipal, was invited to appear on the platform. His topic was A Critique 
of Temperance Education in Public Schools. There is evidence that in- 
formal seminars began to be held on a systematic basis, although the 
number of teachers specifically interested in classroom techniques was 
relatively small. However, in 1947 the education lecture was given by 
Mrs. Marty Mann, executive director of the National Committee for 
Education on Alcoholism, and her topic was Education on Alcoholism. 
In 1948 the pendulum swung back, and Dr. Lawrence Vredevoe of the 
University of Michigan discussed Control through Formal Education. 


It is apparent, after reviewing the schedule of lectures in these 
early years, that the concept of education related almost entirely to 
modification of adult attitudes at the community level. The focus was 
on alcoholism, on changing attitudes among professional people toward 
treatability of the alcoholic, and on the development of a climate of 
opinion which would lead to the establishment of treatment resources. 

By 1950 approximately forty educators were in attendance at each 
session. This represented one-quarter of the total student body. It 
then became imperative to formulate a program that would not only 
meet their needs but also attract other school people. The first formal 
workshops for teachers were organized inthis year. They were in ses- 
sion only five afternoons, or a total of approximately ten hours. ° This 
constituted a beginning which, within a year or two, led to expansion of 
‘seminar time to more than double the number of hours offered in 1950. | 
It was also apparent that many teachers interested in instruction about | 
alcohol found it impossible to attend the Yale School unless some aca- | 
demic credit couldbe earned. Credit was a requirement in many school 
systems for professional advancement. Other students sought work 
toward an advanced degree. In 1953 academic credit was made avail- 
i able to a selected number of teachers through the Yale Department of 
es Education. The number of educators in attendance has remained con- 
ai stant, approximately forty each year. 
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The 1944 prospectus /of the Yale Summer School contained the 
following statement: ''The prevention of inebriety through civic activi- 
ties has been seriously hampered inthe past bythe lack of a sufficiently 
large number of persons who have a broad and scientific understanding 
of the problems of alcoho] and who could qualify as leaders in their 
communities. Education x such leaders is believed to be essential in 
preparing the way forthe prevention of inebriety. The aim of the School 
is to furnish a.thorough grounding in all the problems of alcohol -- not 
merely the teaching of the physiologic effects of alcohol to students of 
the type indicated." It is logical, then, to examine developments out- 
side of New Haven which may or may not have been a result of the Yale 
program and which could be expected to to prevention 


Ir 1943, the Oregon Alcohol Education Committee was established. 
This was an official state agency, financed by funds from the Liquor 
Control Board and empowered to develop treatment and educational 
services. Dr. W. K. Ferrier, known to most of you, was one of the 
pioneers in the organization of extension courses on alcohol education 
for teachers in Oregon. Since 1945 he has conducted courses in all 
parts of the state, courses sponsored under the Oregon System of High- 
er Education, and carrying a certain amount of academic credit. In ad- 
dition, Oregon held short summer courses for three or four years. In 
1954, a group devoted two weeks to the preparation of a manual for - 
teachers, re upon the resources of professional educators within 
the state. 


In 1949 Alabama sent a number of students tothe Yale School, 
which was held that year at Texas Christian University, at Fort Worth. 
On their return from the Texas school, these educators then conducted 
an intensive two weeks course for a number of other Alabama teachers 
who had not been able to go to Texas. It was estimated in 1952 that 
more than 10,000 teachers in Alabama had received some degree of 
instruction in preparation for a more intensive approach to alcohol edu- 
cation in the classroom. 


_A number of short summer courses began to be offered in vari- 
ous states --/for example Mississippi, North Carolina, Oregon, Wis- 
consin, and Utah. Though the emphasis in each of these schools was 
on alcoholism, a certain number of teachers were in attendance and 
provision was made for one or two lectures and a few hours of seminar 
time devoted directly to teaching about alcohol in the classroom. 


A development which sparked the summer conferences was the 
remarkable surge of interest in state legislatures in creating special- 
ized treatment services for alcoholics. By 1952 more than a dozen 
states had such programs, and the legislation in some placed responsi- 
bility for education on the new programs. It was assumed a certain 
amount of attention should be given to the school as a vehicle of pre- 
vention of alcoholism, and a comparable emphasis should be given to 
the community aspects of alcoholism. In addition to the state pro- 
grams, a number of local committees on alcoholism were established ~ 
under the leadership of what was then called the National Committee 
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for Education on Alcoholism. It is probable that at no time in the pres- 
ent century has as much sustained information about alcohol and al- 
coholism been presented to the public through the various mass media 
and short institutes than during this period of 1950 to 1955. 


As attention began to be directed toward alcohol questions in the 
classroom, certain temperance organizations became disturbed be- 


_ cause they believed that misleading information was being dissemi- 


nated, information which implied an endorsement of moderation. This 
resulted in the establishment of a number of one- or two-week summer 
courses in which total abstinence as a way of life for all was advanced 
as a basic philosophy, with attention directed to the excesses of alco- 
holism and the economic waste attributable to ‘alcohol consumption. 
Among these schools might be mentioned the Pennsylvania School of 
Alcohol Studies at Juniata, the Loma Linda program in California, and 
other institutes offered by temperance organizations. : 


Both the temperance groups and the state agencies began to pro- 
duce a tremendous amount of printed material. Much of this material 
was intended for use in classrooms. In addition, filmstrips and films 
and materials for radio and television broadcasts were prepared. -For 
some time there had been complaint on the part of teachers that effec- 
tive teachingtools were not available to them. This condition was being 
corrected, and as new state programs were established even more bro- 
chures and resource materials were issued. Textbook publishers also 
became aware of the trend, and revised editions of the standard texts 
in biology and the social sciences included new material on alcohol. 


- I think we must concede that remarkable progress has been made 
during the past decade. Alcoholism is now in the popular vocabulary 
and to a certain degree, at least intellectually, there has been a re- 
duction of the stigma associated with it, Motion pictures, popular 


magazines and digests, television and radio, dozens of novels -- these 


and other forms of mass media have taken up the story of the alcoholic 
and dramatized it for a receptive public. 


Our professional organizations have finally conceded they have 
some responsibility for resolving this problem and have created sub- 
committees to explore these responsibilities. 


A number of states have produced new teaching manuals -- for 


example New Hampshire, South Carolina, and Oregon, to mention only | 


afew. There have been three major research studies underwritten by 
a private foundation which explored adolescent attitudes and practices 
with respect to the use of alcohol. Another research study carried out 
here in Michigan will be reported to you by Dr. Sower later in the pro- 


We even have the Association for the Advancement of Instruction 
about Alcohol and Narcotics. Certainly any organization bearing such 
an impressive title must register with the public! We have distributed 
materials and our Newsletter since 1951. In the current Newsletter 
there is a report of a study of what is being done about alcohol educa- 
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tion in the teachers colleges of the New England states. In at least two 
of them, rather well developed programs exist -- namely in Keene, 
New Hampshire, and Castleton, Vermont. In the others there is an 
expressed attitude of satisfaction with the offerings in this field and the 


“extent to which the needs of students are met. 


As I look over the scene, I am impressed by the extent to which 
progress ina given area is the result of the work of a few interested 
and qualified individuals. It may be a staff member of a teachers col- 
lege, the director of educational activities of a state alcoholism pro- 


gram, such as here in Michigan, or a supervisor of alcohol education . 


attached to a state department of education. These men and women 
have carried on under considerable difficulty, having been forced to 
contend against a strong public demand for more attention on the prob- 
lem of alcoholism while little popular interest has been directed toward 
the needs of young people. 


Iam sure you will agree with me that tremendous progress has 


been made. However, I would wonder at what level we have been work- 
ing? To what-extent have we influenced the procedures inthe thousands 
of classrooms around the country? To what extent have students in 
these classrooms been influenced to the degree where some crystalli- 


zation of constructive attitudes toward alcohol use and abuse has begun 
to emerge? Frankly, I doubt that the effect of our work to date, ad- 


mirable though it is, has been as extensive as we would hope, or as 
productive. We have been dealing at a surface level, producing ma- 
terials, exploring techniques, and encouraging the application of ma- 
terials and techniques in teaching situations. This is a necessary and 
important introductory phase. But I think it is time for us to consider 
seriously the limitations of this approach and direct attention to a 
somewhat deeper level of 


Communication is a  twoawe process. I would judge that our 


transmitting equipment is good. But what do we know about the number 
of receivers tuned to our frequency? How many tune us in and then 


shift to another frequency when they hear the opening announcements of 
our program? Someone has said, "If one wishes to help a community 
improve its health, one must learn to think like the people of that com- 
munity. Before teaching people new health habits, it is wise to learn 
the existing habits, how these are linked one to another, what functions 
they perform, and what they mean to those who practice them." Pat- 
terned ways of behavior are learned, and because they have been learn- 
ed, they can be modified. The behavior patterns which are emotionally 
charged, which are sanctioned by the group, are likely to resist criti- 
cism, to reject approaches which are in comflict with those which have 
been practiced by the group for a long period of time. — 


I believe most of us here recognize these principles and would 
agree with them. The question is how far the average teacher in the 
average classroom has had an opportunity to think through these con- 
cepts and to develop an approach to teaching appropriate to the prin- 
ciples outlined. 
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I should like to quote to you from a psychology text in which dis- 
cussion about alcohol instruction is given in considerable detail: > 


_ “What can the public schools do about alcohol educa- 

tion? The craving for intoxication and for stimulants and 

narcotics, we have had much evidence to prove, is not a 

specific craving. It is not a craving that can be satisfied by 

one form of habit alone, but is a plastic force, capable of 

direction into various channels. The mistake often made. 

in dealing with all the practical problems of temperanceis | 
to center effort upon the narrow and superficial aspect of . 

the impulse that shows itself in the habit of alcoholic in- 

toxication, and to ignore the deeper roots. The function of 

education is difficult to perform just in proportion as the 

whole problem is understood, and easy to the extent that oe 
teaching is made direct and specific. Education must pre- 

vent the intemperate life by laying a certain foundation for 

a normal life. Given a life well started toward a correct 

balance of interests, in occupation and recreation, the rest | 
can be left to take care of itself. When these fundamental 
principles of training are understood, one has the clue to 
all the special resources fortraining the child in habits and 
ideals that lead to the temperate life. Whoever thinks that 
so deep a social habit as drinking can easily be controlled, 
that the individual may easily be fortified against the allure- 
ment of this world-wide passion of drink, is greatly mis- Beas 
taken. 


"Of all the educational methods of dealing with the 

liquor problem, the teaching to children of the facts about 

alcohol, though perhaps of some value if properly done, is 

Ai the least of all in importance. As commonly taught, the 
facts are repeated year after year, and memorized without 

much interest. The mere facts about the use of alcohol, 

if they are honestly considered, do not by any means point 

to total abstinence with absolute certainty; and of course 

this is the lesson that the school is trying to impress. Zeal 

in impressing the truth of the danger of excess often leads 

the teacher to distort the facts. The spirit in which this is 

done is well shown by the remark of a prominent temper- 
ancelecturer, with whom I once remonstrated for stating 

dogmatically conclusions which were decidedly open to 

doubt and were at the time being subjected to much sci- 

as entific discussion and experiment. The lecturer replied 
a "We shall continue to teach the facts, until science has dis- 
a proved them.' There is a tendency in scientific thought 
a toward the belief that alcohol is in some sense a good; that 
ae its permanent deleterious effects upon body and mind, ex- 
a cept when used in great excess, are less than was once 
a ‘supposed. At least the picturing to young children of the 
rs gross effects of extremely abnormal drinking as typical re- 
sults (cases in which there is almost always abnormality 
causing the drinking rather than the reverse) is unwhole- 
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some and unaesthetic; and tends to impress wrong ideals of 
human life, as well as to contradict the facts of science. 


"For the most part, too, the young and healthy person 
is not much impressed bythe picture of dangers to the body 
from excess. He has an unbounded confidence in the en- 
durance of his own body, and although he may imagine that 
someone else may be injured, it is difficult for him to be- 
lieve that he will become a drunkard, or will ruin his health 
by drinking. Moreover, it is not those who know most about 
the harmful effects of alcohol who are least likely to be in- 
jured by it, and no one knows nates its terrors than the 
drunkard himself. 


"Teaching of the facts about alcohol should be brief, 
not extended over all the years of school life, but centered 
about the early adolescent period. The relation of alcohol 
to physical strength, to personal appearance and courage, 
to efficiency and usefulness, should be emphasized rather 
than its effects upon Mternal organs. And it is wrong to 
preach much about total abstinence. Some good biographi- 
cal material illustrating both the temperate and the in- 
temperate life should be made use of. Overemphasis upon 
the moralwrong of drinking is vicious, and the sentimental, 
morbid, and effeminate appeal to refined ideals of perfec- 
tion is the worst ofall. For the teacher to try to impress 
ideals which the growing boy suspects are due to lack of ex- 
perience with the world is to lose altogether the power of 
conveying moral suggestion, and this failure must certainly 
be avoided by a teacher. The boy must learn that no sound, 
strong man drinks to excess; that all men disrespect the 
hard drinker, and regard histrouble as due to mental weak- 
ness or disease. As likely as not such teaching will inspire 
the boy with a determination never to taste — 


"As to direct morelieasiins in regard to the use of in- 
toxicants, little needs to be added to what has been said 
about the teaching of hygiene. Moral ideals are best im- 
parted to the child and’youth indirectly, by example, by di- 
rection of social activities, by well-chosen advice when 
most needed, directed to the specific case in hand. Moral 


‘principles and adult ideals of conduct do not influence con- 


duct in proportion to the effort spent in inculcating them. 
The problem of intemperance has been far too much re- 
garded as individually moral, to the neglect of its other 
phases; and it has been approached on the practical side 
far too much by the methods of morality and religion, and 
too little by the method of indirect control through educa- 
tion. The moral purpose may well be the inspiration of 
teacher and social worker, but he should keep it-in the 
background, and not make of it his sole method. We do not 
need so much preaching and teaching to the child, as nor- 
mal education of those parts of his nature which precede 
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morality, and are the foundations upon which moral be- 
havior are laid. To produce a temperate life, therefore, 
we must direct our efforts to the co-ordination and direc- 
tion of all the interests, and not center attention upon a 
single Sentiment, nor even upon the moral life as a. whole. 


"Intemperance is but a type and single expression of a 
fault of mental and physical development. Whatever re- 
tards or perverts the development of an individual, and 
prevents the harmonious balance of his functions favors 
wrong habits of all kinds; and whatever makes for normal 
and full development makes for temperance. Given a sound 
heredity, and normal opportunity for the development of the 
instincts and interests, with proper direction of the social 
activities during the formative years, and the individual 
may be allowed to take care of his own morals in after life. 
Whether he drinks moderately or not at all will be of com- 
paratively little consequence, and will be determined 
largely, and perhaps rightly, by the ideals of the society 
in which he lives. At least the question of total abstinence 
is not now the most important consideration. 


"The indirect education for the temperate life is the 
most important, and the most difficult; it is as yet, we may 
‘gay, the ideal rather thanthe practice of the public school." 


This material is ouoted from a 1912 textbook!* The ideas ex- 
pressed there are remarkably similar to many we have publicized in 
recent years. The limitations in overemphasizing factual information, 
in developing a psychology of fear approach with young people, in in- 
tegrating alcohol instruction at the level of adolescent interests and 
needs -- these are ideas which have been recognized for a half cen- 
tury. Yet until very recently they have either not been understood or 
have wilfully been ignored. Certainly they have not been. incorporated 


in our teaching a, programs. 


One is bound ts speculate why these concepts which appear ac- 
ceptable today should have been disregarded for so many years. Much 
might be said on this subject, and I am sure that other speakers, par- 
ticularly Dr. Sower, will develop this concept in greater detail. Let 
me summarize briefly my understanding of the present situation. 


A half century ago drinking was associated with two class levels 
in our society -- namely the so-called upper class and the lower class. 
The bulwark of American life was presumed to lie within the middle- 
class group, that group which, inspired by the Protestant ethic, es- 
teemed highly hard work, frugality, conservatism, personal responsi- 
bility for the future by taking care of the present. Alcohol, gambling, 
frivolous behavior were definitely frowned upon. Parental responsi- 
bility for control of children and the spiritual welfare of all members 


te 


*G.E. Partridge. STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INTEMPER- 
ANCE. New York, Sturgis & Walton Company, 1912. pp. 242-47. 
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of the family led to an authoritarian approach sanctioned by the church 
and by the civil body. 


Wheltier or not one can sechath this rather idealistic picture 
throughout the entire middle class may be questioned. But definite — 
changes have occurred with the passage of time. A great influx of 
people from Europe representing different standards of life, the de- 
velopment of the philosophy of cultural determinism which dominated 
many ofour educational institutions, the expansion of churches in which 
total abstinence was not a basic principle of the good life, industriali- 
zation, changing patterns in rural life as well as in urbanization -- 
_ these and other social forces made for distinct shifts in our culture. 


The school has not been able to respond to the cultural changes 
that have influenced most communities. Moreover, teachers, recruited 
to a great extent from the middle class, have either maintained the 
traditional points of view or have been in conflict over alcohol use be- 
tween their personal standards and those which school law has imposed 
upon them insofar as classroom teaching is concerned. When you con- 
sider that there has been for seventy-five years an organized temper- 
ance group strongly supported by many ofthe churches which has sought 
to preserve the Protestant ethic with respect to alcohol, it is under- 
standable that school administrators and faculties have been reluctant 
to become involved in a controversial area in which they have not felt 
secure and in which they have chosen to play the part of discretion 
rather than valor. | . 


Alcohol use has persisted in our society because it serves a 
function. Whether this is a good, bad, or indifferent function is beside 
the point. Patterns of behavior disappear when they cease to serve a 
function, but until then they persist notwithstanding criticism, as in the 
case of alcohol use. Alcohol use apparently serves various functions 
in a society as heterogeneous as ours, a society with a number of sub- 
cultures. It is naive to assume that a logical factual approach based on 
drinking as a threat to personal integrity or to physicalhealth will have 
any significance to millions of people who reject this concept because it 
is at variance with group practice and group experience. 


_Asecond and more difficult situation to describe relates to chang- 
ing patterns of behavior among adolescents. Fifty years ago alcohol 
use was defined as moral or immoral according to church membership. 
The line of demarcation has shifted rather significantly in the last 
twenty years. Social drinking is practiced even among members of _ 
some churches traditionally opposed to alcohol use. Drinking that in 
the past has been associated with saloons or with men's clubs has given 
way in part to social drinking in the family, at mixed parties, and even 
among women's social groups. Probably more people are drinking less 
today than at any other time in our history. I would assume, though I 
cannot document this, that more people accept occasional social drink- 
ing without being actively concerned about the morality of it than at any 
time in the past. How then has this affected the adolescent who sees 
alcohol used in his home and among associates of his family whom he 
respects? How does he view this in terms of his own role as a young 
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adult? How does he react to the warnings against potential alcoholism, 
against physical and mental deterioration associated with uncontrolled ~ 
drinking? How does he feel about drinking away from home, particu- 
larly when his family has issued rules against this practice and yet he 
finds that to maintain a place in his peer group he is inclined to go along 
with them in drinking? 


What preparation has the average teacher received for consider- 
ing the socio-cultural implications of drinking in our society? What 
opportunity do traditional education courses offer for exploring these 
issues? And what can we expect from the teacher in discharge of the 
kinds of responsibilities we would place upon him? It is my opinion 
that we are expecting a great deal of both administrators and teachers. 
when we ask them to implement a program of alcohol education. They: 
risk the criticism that will unquestionably emanaté from some seg- 
ments of the community, while at the same time we fail to arouse the — 
Support they need from those segments which are in sympathy with a 
philosophy of objectivity. 


- I sincerely believe that in the last decade we have come a long 
way toward formulating the first step in a program of alcohol education. — 
I also believe that we must face the responsibility of exploring and im- 
plementing the second stage. But there are hurdles -- obstacles which 
must be identified and surmounted. 


There are forty-nine relatively autonomous systems of public 
education in this country. Among them exist wide differences in pupil 
population and in economic and socio-cultural characteristics. Unlike 
the physician, the clergyman, the labor unionist, and the businessman, 
the teacher has no national organization to speak for him or through 
which he may be reached. Obviously, the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, with its several departments, as well as the state education 
associations, performs some of these functions, but they do not stand 
in the same relationship of authority, status, and loyalty as does, for 
example, the American Medical: Association to physicians. Public 
school educators exist in a type of occupational stratification consisting 
of supervisors, administrators, boards of education, PTA influences, 
and state regulations concerning certification and curriculum. 


How do we reach these classroom people, these supervisors and 
administrators? People are motivated to learn and to act upon those 
things which concern them personally. How can we generate individual 


and staff motivation to a degree that alcohol education will receive the 
45 professional scrutiny and evaluation that other subject matter has been | 
given? 


Vermont has been able to doit, although the Commissioner has” 
| stated publicly that he was extremely resistant in the early stages but 
ee has now become enthusiastic. Apparently Mississippi has made prog- 
ress. Does this imply that a specialist must be assigned to the work? 
Many states will not accept this approach! 


In Michigan, you are seeking a solution through an officially ap- 
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pointed Advisory Board. Your activity will be watched carefully during 
the coming months. Possibly you will demonstrate that this is an ef- 
fective technique. 


How do we secure the active cooperation of the presidents of the 
286 “teacher training institutions throughout the nation? ~And is pre- 
service aE the ultimate answer? 


7 Frankly I do not have an answer and I doubt that ae has at 
present. But there would appear to be alternatives which’ ought to be 
explored, 


Is it not possible to bring together a group of competent people 
representing several disciplines -who will devote whatever time is 
necessary to formulating a-set of principles? This group should be of 
such status that their report would justify wide publicity and receive 
official sanction from a majority of departments of education. 


I wheta expect them to consider the following questions, among 
others: 


1. What minimal essentials, documented by scientific evidence, 
should be made available to every student? — 


2. What background of information is necessary in order that 
“the average teacher may feel confident and comfortable in 
conducting a class discussion on alcohol questions ? 


3. .What means can be employed to influence the administrator 
so that he can justify an objective approach to alcohol edu- 
cation by the teachers under his supervision? 


4. How can these goals be achieved in a variety of communities 
which reflect different attitudes toward alcohol use and abuse? | 


r 5. How can we. evaluate: ‘both process and outcomes of such a 
program? 


Some of you may recall the chapter in Alcohol, Science and So- 
ciety in which Dwight Anderson chides the temperance people for talk- 
ing to each other and making no impression on the "man in the bleach- 
ers' i.e., the general public. I suspect we have been using a similar 
tactic. We have been talking to and writing for each other -- those al- 
ready convinced of the importance of alcohol education. We have 
missed our "man in the bleachers" -- the average teacher. And we 
have done this by preparing complicated and extensive manuals, bris- 
tling with historical, biochemical, and psychological data. We have 
frightened the teacher and administrator by dissertations on integra- 
tion versus the special course, alcohol as a food versus alcohol as a 
poison, facts concerning metabolism and blood alcohol concentration 
on the one hand with billions of gallons consumed and dollars expended, 
on the other. For some teachers, this is magic; for others, a new sub- 
ject area which belongs in some one else's department. 
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I am not suggesting that we so oversimplify that our product be- 
comes as anemic as bilgewater. The committee of specialists I have 
in mind will explore thoroughly all the areas involved. But they will 
formulate for the average classroom teacher a crystallization of in- — 
formation which will be adequate at the minimal level. The interested 
and enthusiastic teacher will have available a comprehensive source to 
draw upon in preparing a program appropriate for the most mature 
group of students. 


I have no idea how such a plan can be financed. Possibly some 
_foundation might furnish support. In any event it will not be an incon- 
siderable undertaking. But if we are to capitalize on the effort ex- 
pended and the progress achieved during the last decade, we have a 
responsibility to take the initiative and push ahead. The time is ripe; 
‘the circumstances appropriate. Our major need is leadership. 
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The January 1958 issue of the ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE will be a special 
issue entirely devoted to the topic ALCOHOLISM IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Edited by Professor Selden D. Bacon, Director of the Yale 
Center of Alcohol Studies, this book-size issue will contain articles by 
specialists on every phase of the problem of alcoholism. It will con- 
stitute an authoritative and up-to-date review of the field, of great 
value as a reference source and as a means of acquainting educated 
laymen with the preblems of alcoholism and its treatment. 


Contents of the special issue: 


Alcoholism: Nature and Extent of the Problem. By Mark Keller. 
Alcoholism -- Attitudes and Attacks, 1776-1936. By Raymond G. Mc- 


Carthy. 
Intoxication and Alcoholism -- Physiological Factors. By Leon A. 
Greenberg. 
Perception, Léarning and Emotion: The Role of Alcohol. By ohn J. 
Conger... 


The Search. for the Alcoholic Personality. By John D. Armstrong. 

Sociocultural Backgrounds of Alcoholism. By Albert D. Ullman. 

Alcoholics Don't Drink. By Selden D. Bacon. 

The Chronic Drunkenness Offender. By Earl Rubington. 

The Woman Alcoholic. By Edith S. Lisansky. 

The Case of Mary Doe. By Jean Markham. 

Alcoholism and the Family. By Joan K. Jackson. 

The Psychiatric Treatment of Alcoholism. By Sidney Vogel. 

Alcoholics Anonymous. By Harrison M. Trice. 

The Physician and the Alcoholic. By Robert Straus. 

Social Work and Alcoholism. By Jean V. Sapir. 

Current Resources for Therapy, Education and Research. By Ernest 
A. Shepherd. 


Copies of this special issue of the ANNALS may be ordered from 
the Publications Division of the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, 52 Hill- 
house Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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1S ALCOHOL A PROBLEM 
TO THE HIGH SCHOOL SET? 


Several years ago a sociologist stated that in his opinion the adolescent 
is the forgotten man of our society. The pictur@ has certainly changed in 
more recent times, and among those who have begun to focus their attention 
. on young people are a number of newspaper columnists. One writer, Miss 
Nancy Masterton, of the Detroit Yews, devoted her column, ‘Teen News and 
Views, ’ Saturday, November 30, 1957, to the question of dr inking as a 
problem among high school young people. 
Several young people visited the Detroit Committee on Alcoholism and raised 
questions with Mrs. Louise Kent, Counselor at the Committee. Miss Masterton 
has summarized the questions and answers, which are reproduced here with 
permission: 


Is drinking a problem among the high school crowd? 


Some teen-agers think it is. When the all-student planning board 
outlined the Teens Quiz the Experts series, they insisted that a discus- 
sion of alcohol be included. 

They had heard of alcohol smuggled along on senior trips -- of 
tipsy seniors celebrating at a graduation party -- of run-of-the-mill 
parties which turned into "beer blagts" when gate crashers brought in 
alcohol. 


, Karen Webb, Denby; Joel Roth, Central; and Penny Benham, of 
Commerce, asked to be reporters for the session. Penny was vic- 
timized by the flu at the last minute, but Karen and Joel interviewed 
Mrs. Louise Kent, counselor at the Detroit Committee on Alcoholism. 


What percentage of teen-agers are ppaqeent or habitual users of 
alcoholic beverages? - Joel. 


"A study of teen-age drinking has been made by Dr. Christopher 
Sower, sociologist at Michigan State University. It was based on sur- 
veys in six Michigan high schools. 


"According to this survey there is little heavy drinking among 
teens. However 33 per cent-.of the upper-teens drink with some degree 
_of regularity. Thirteen per cent of the males and 2 per cent of the fe-. 
males reported they drink more. than six bottles of beer in one week. 
Little use of drinks with higher alcohol content was reported. 


"Dr. Sower concluded that much student drinking is done in youth 
groups without adult supervision. Incidentally the opposite conclusion 
was reached through a survey taken in Nassau County, Long Island. 
There 74 per cent of the students who drank stated they had parental 
een to drink away from home." — 
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Should alcohol be served ih homes where growing children are 
present? Is this the way most teens are introduced to alcohol? - Karen. 


"Alcohol can be served in homes if parents exercise restraint 
and drink only in moderation. Sometimes children are introduced to 
alcohol at home; sometimes they first drink secretively at a teen- -age 


party. 
‘Do you find alcoholism more prevalent among popular teens who 


might drink because of social pressure or among the unpopular who 
might be lonely? - Joel. 


"First let's clear up one point. There is a difference between 
alcoholism and drunkenness, between the social drinker and the alco- 
holic, between the heavy drinker and the alcoholic. Few high school 
students are real alcoholics. . 


"Alcoholism is an illness and recognized as a medical problem by 
the American Medical Association. Intoxication on the other hand is 
simply a physical condition resulting when the body cannot oxidize all 
the alcohol consumed. Alcohol concentrates in the blood and after a 
certain amount of alcohol reaches the brain, judgment becomes im- 
paired and behavior is different than normal and even bizarre. 


"However, teen-age DRINKERS are more likely to be the lonely, 
unpopular individuals who probably find the effect of alcohol gratifying. 
These teens are more vulnerable because of obvious maladjustment to 
society. They depend upon alcohol instead of personal resources to see 
them through situations. 


"Contrary to popular belief, alcohol is a depressant -- not a> 
stimulant. It dulls the critical faculties of the brain and one acts as 
animals do -- without inhibitions or social controls. One loses the 
capacity to be self-conscious or self-critical. This may be a boon to 
‘the person who ordinarily feels shy, inadequate or lacking in self- 
confidence. He may feel witty, sociable and appreciated for the first 
time -- the life of the party. In addition the naturally timid person may 
discover that with alcohol's help he can ' tell people off.' Either of these 
dependencies on alcohol is a serious prea. ' 


Do neighborhood conditions or home environment henkrtbute to 
teen - Karen. 


"I is my personal opinion that the drinking practices of young 
people differ aceording to their social class, economic status, religious 
peeteren, and their parents' drinking customs. 


“For instance, the Long Island survey figures are particularly 
high. (Ninety per cent of the 16-year-olds said they drink.) Nassau 
County, Long Island, represents a socially mobile population. Itisa 
highly urbanized and rather sophisticated community near metropolitan 
New York. There 95 per cent of the. interviewed students said their 
-parents drink. 
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~"A study of drinking among different income groups was made, 
using college students. Of those with family incomes below $2,500, 66 
per cent of the men and 30 per cent of the women drink. Of those with 
family incomes of $10,000 or more, 86 per cent of the men and 79 per 
cent of the women drink. " 


How is knowledge about alcohol presented to teen-agers? - Joel. 


"Instruction about alcohol in the schools has been required by 
law for 75 years. Until 1945 the instruction centered becntind around the 
physiological effects on the body. 


"Since then students in family living or driver training classes 
have been asking oftener about drinking customs and the prevention of 
alcoholism. 


"Keep in mind that in teaching a controversial subject such as 
alcohol, it is neither the right nor the responsibility of the teacher to 
dictate attitude or actions. Teachers merely offer all the facts, help 
the student weigh the evidence and leave him free to form his own de- 
cision about drinking. 


"In addition the Detroit Committee on Alcoholism helps with al- 
cohol education through panel discussions with youth groups and our in- 
formation pamphlets. 


Does scndeielion use of alcohol ever lead tothe use of narcotics? - 
Karen. 


"The use of alcohol does not 'lead' to the use of narcotics in the 
logical sequence of events we might expect. 


"It is more a question of the personality involved, of the effects 
of alcoholism on the personality, plus the a that comes with 
problem drinking. 


"I think certain early experiences can make an individual vulner- 
able to alcohol and/or narcotics. Sometimes a child has not grown up 
in a home where he has learned to love, to be loved, to feel wanted and 
important or worthwhile as an individual, to share or to accept social 
values. If he has been denied all these things or has learngd them in a 
distorted way, he may develop into a social misfit andbe more likely to 
become addicted to alcohol and/or narcotics." 
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MIDWEST AAIAN WORKSHOP 


George G. Nimmo 
Educational Director 
, Michigan State Board of Alcoholism 
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The Midwest Workshop and the annual Business Meeting of AAIAN 
were held at Haven Hill Lodge near Pontiac, Michigan, November 17, 
1957. The Workshop was geared toward acquainting AAIAN members 
. with new developments in alcohol education and.the latest findings in 
teen-age drinking studies, and providing participants with: an oppor- 
tunity to examine their own roles in improving instruction about alcohol. 
/ Fifty-five persons from Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Connecticut, Vermont, New Jersey, and the State 
of Washington attended. The Canadian provinces of Manitoba, Quebec, 
and Ontario were also represented. The group was made up of repre- 
sentatives of local alcoholism programs, temperance groups, Licensed 
Beverage Industry, state education departments, state alcohol educa- 
tion programs, industry, ministers, educators, church groups, and lay 
_ groups. The Workshop was sponsored by the Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction, the Michigan State Board of Alcoholism, and the 
Michigan Alcohol Education Committee, in cooperation with AAIAN. 
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Raymond G. McCarthy, Executive Secretary of AAIAN, Asso- 
ciate Director of the Yale School of Alcohol Studies, and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Health Education, Yale University, keynoted the Workshop 
with the address, "Recent Trends in Alcohol Education." 


The Michigan Alcohol Education Committee, an advisory curricu- 
lum committee to the Michigan Department of Public Instruction, and 
the Michigan State Board of Alcoholism, held one of their regularly 
scheduled meetings as a demonstration clinic for the group. The com- 
mittee discussed their past activities and their function and then ac- 
tually worked on a curriculum guide they are preparing. Other busi- 
ness included a discussion of pilot studies under way, driver education, 
and curriculum materials which might fit the specific needs of subject 
matters teachers such as those teaching biology. 


Following the committee's meeting, the entire group reacted and 
commented on the work of the committee. President John Pasciutti led 
the discussion. The following were some areas that were discussed: 


1. How does the teacher find time to meet the responsibilities 
for alcohol instruction? 


2. A suggestion was made that an animated cartoon be made on 
alcohol education as a resource for teachers. 


3. The role of higher education was discussed in relation to in- 
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struction about alcohol. 


4. Some of the group believed that many teachers feel uncom- 
fortable in teaching about alcohol because "it's too hot an 
issue." 


Raymond McCarthy said, in regard to the Michigan Alcohol Edu- 
cation Committee, "It is one of the most progressive developments in 
the country. '' He suggested that the Committee might appoint an ob- 
server so that the process and results of its activities might later be 
shared with others. 


The recently produced film, KID BROTHER, was previewed by 
the group. Discussion on the film was led by Raymond McCarthy and 
Ralph W. Daniel, Executive Director of the —e State Board of 
Alcoholism. 3 


During the afternoon, small groups met separately and discussed 
alcohol instruction in the church and the schools, in community groups, 
and in alcoholism treatment programs. John L. Miller, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the AAIAN and Chairman of the Department of Economics, 
Sociology, Anthropology and Social Work of the Extension Division of 
the University of Wisconsin; Mrs. Vashti Cain, Supervisor of Narcotics 
Education, Mississippi State Department of Education; and Ralph Daniel 
were consultants in the small group sessions. 


Dr. Christopher Sower, Professor, Department of Sociology and 
: Anthropology, Michigan State University, reported on teen-age drinking 
studies recently completed in Michigan. His report showed: 


_ The typical teen-ager does not view himself as a drink- 
er and he does not view drinking as appropriate for teen- 
agers, according to a three year study of teen-age drinking 
in six Michigan High Schools. The teen-agers who do view 
themselves as drinkers are likely to be atypical youths who 
identify themselves with adults rather than other young 
people, they tend to be older, to earn more of their own 
spending money, and to come from families with one parent 
absent. They will be more likely to get married on leaving 
high school and to take a job. They are essentially middle 
men between the youth and adult world. 


‘These findings should prove valuable to school people 
and others responsible for educational programs in helping 
them better understand the behavior of youth with respect 
to the use of alcohol and in aiding them to develop more ef- | 
fective programs of alcohol education. | : 

_ Other findings in the study showed that more than nine 
out of every ten students have drunk or tasted alcohol at 
some time, about one-third indicated that they drank with 
some degree of regularity, though not frequently or heayily. 
While about half the students reported having participated 
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in drinking with their parents, most of them defined this as 
tasting and not drinking. Much student drinking is done 
surreptitiously in youth groups at places removed from 
adult supervision. The party is the most commonly desig- 
‘nated place of drinking. 


The "drinkers" ranged for the males, from a low of 
eight per cent in one highschool to a high of forty-eight per 
cent in another. For the females, the, ranges were from 
three to fifteen per cent. Most student drinking was of beer 
and wine, with very little use of drinks ‘with a higher al- 
coholic content. There is but little heavy drinking, with 
only thirteen per cent of the male drinkers and two per cent 
of the female drinkers reporting that they drink more than 
six bottles of beer in one week. | | 


This study was conducted at Michigan State Univer- 
sity's Social Research Center, through a grant from the 
Board of Alcoholism. . The study was recommended by the 
Michigan Alcohol Education Committee, an advisory group 
of educators to the Department of Public Instruction and to 
the Board. Copies of the research will be available on re- 
quest around the first of the year from the Board offices. 

Data were drawn from questionnaires used with a rep- 
resentative sampling of 2,247 students from all the juniors 
and seniors of three high schools in one city, of one sub- 

urban high school, and about a ten per cent sampling by 
home rooms of two high schools of another city. 


In his speech, Dr. Sower also said, "It can be said 
first that one does not study American teen-age drinking 
very long until he begins to see how much it reflects the 
drinking patterns of the adult community. It becomes clear 
that there are quite different patterns of drinking. At one 
extreme in the American Community is a sub-culture of 
drinking and at the other, a sub-culture of non-drinking. 
Both of these are firmly based on extensive sets of beliefs, 
sentiments, values, and association patterns. "' 


Following Dr. Sower's presentation, five high school students re- 
acted to the findings in a panel moderated by Leonard Passint, Avondale 
High School teacher. The students had some reservations about the 
adequacy of schools in dealing with the subject of alcohol, and saw the 
home and the church as being the primary sources for instruction on 
this. They described beer as being more attractive to teen-agers than 
other alcoholic beverages because in their opinion it has a more "ro- 
bust" connotation, is sold in more places, is easier to obtain, and is _ 
less harmful. 


The legal age limits on drinking, what society expects of youth, 
and the maturity or lack of maturity of adolescents as a group were 
discussed at length. 
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Evaluation: 


Four persons were asked to act as "inconspicuous" observers and 
to report their findings in the following areas: 


. Why we came. 

. What ideas we expected to get. 

What ideas we got. 

- How the conference might have been more helpful. 

. ‘The high points and the least helpful parts of the work- 
shop. 3 

6. What ideas we got that weal cause us to do something 
new or differently. 
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The observers were: Mrs. William Tighe, Michigan Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Miss Winifred Everill, member of the Michigan Al- 
cohol Education Committee; Reverend Ray Bayley, Director of Educa- - 
tion, Wisconsin United Temperance Foundation; and William Wacko, 
Educational Director, Ontario Alcoholism Research Foundation. Dr. 
Robert E. Martin, of the Michigan Department of Public Instruction, 
moderated discussion. 


The reasons people came were: 


To learn more about how a state committee functions. 
To renew acquaintances and to meet people in the field. 
To see what is going on in the field. 

To obtain more up-to-date materials. 

‘Fo gain more knowledge through informal discussion. 
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Ideas: 


Some of those questioned wondered about the focus of the work- 
shop and whether or not it "took off from the ground." The question 
was raised as to whether it would have been better to have begun with 
the teen-age drinking study and made it the focus of the workshop. 


Some wondered about the purpose and value of the Alcohol Educa- 
tion Committee demonstration, whereas others liked "the cooperation 
between the two state departments" and some were going to utilize this 
idea in their own, communities. 


Many persons talked about the fine conor they had had in 
discussion. 


The need for closer cooperation with church-related schools was 
seen. | 


One person commented that the views of people at the workshop 
representing agencies with widely varying philosophies were not as 
divergent as one might have assumed them to be. 


The film KID BROTHER was seen as a useful tool. ‘ 
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Threads: 


The small number of classroom teachers interested in the field 
and doing anything seemed to be an idea which permeated the entire 
‘workshop. 


The role of the church and home as being important in alcohol 
education was another "thread." 


Widely divergent groups interested in alcohol education might ac- 
cept a set of basic principles if formulated and adequately tested. 


Quotes: 


John Pasciutti said, 'The discussion revealed the overwhelming 
nature of the job of alcohol education. How to prepare teachers? Who 
is qualified to teach? How to get programs going in the school? Where 


-is sufficient time found? What are some desirable principles and prac- 


tices ?"' 


He said also, ''Members attending the workshop from other states 
were enthusiastic in praise of the Mi<higan Alcohol Education Com- 
mittee as a vehicle for securing more effective instruction on alcohol 
questions in the school. The interdisciplinary representation on the 
Committee produces an interchange of experiences and ideas which 
should result in the formulation of a constructive program. Teachers 
in alcohol education throughout the country will be watching with an- 


_ ticipation the outcome of the efforts of the Michigan Committee. " 
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NOTES. 


. In a letter dated December 19, word was received from Mrs. 
Olga M. Christensen, secretary to John Miller, that John had ex- 
perienced a coronary attack on December 14 and was confined to Wis- 
consin General Hospital in Madison. Although his condition is serious 
and he will presumably remain hospitalized for several weeks, he is 
able to receive mail. 


John has served AAIAN as Secretary-Treasurer since its found- 
ing in 1951. Of course he has many friends in the University of Wis- 
consin, where he is head of the Department of Economics, Sociology, 
Anthropology, and Social Work in the Extension Division. However, it 
would seem that his daily mail should be considerably supplemented by 
notes from the members of AAIAN with whom he has corresponded or 
has es personally for several years. 


Enclosed with the December issue of the AAIAN Newsletter is a 


complimentary copy ofthe pamphlet YOU CAN PREVENT ALCOHOLISM. 


Approximately 13,000 have been distributed without charge to state 
agencies throughout the country. The Publications Division of the Yale 


Center of Alcohol Studies has assumed distribution of this brochure, 


and prices for quantity orders are as follows: 5 for $1.00; 100 for $15; 


1,000 for $135. 


a * 

An Alumni Institute of the Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies 
will be held July 27-31, 1958. Preliminary plans are being made to 
hold a Northeastern Conference of AAIAN in New Haven in conjunction 
with the Institute. Further information will be distributed to the meni- 


bership about March 1. 
3 
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The cartoonist's sketches of two of your officers that appear in 
this issue were found in one of the file drawers in the office of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. They were done originally in Toronto in conjunction 
with the 1956 Annual Meeting of the North American Association of Al- 
coholism Programs. At that conference, John Pasciutti was a member 
of the planning committee which arranged the Education Workshop. 
Raymond McCarthy also participated in the Workshop. There is some 
question whether this activity on their part justified the publicity which 


emerged in the form of the cartoons; however, we thought it was about | 


time we introduced some "art work" in the Newsletter. 
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ELECTION RESULTS 


The 1957 Annual Meeting of the AAIAN was 
held in Haven Hill, Michigan, November 18, and full 
reports have been sent to all the members, includ- 
ing the minutes ofthe meeting and the reports of the 
President, the Executive Secretary, and the Treas- 
urer, as well as a complete list of the membership. 
Ballots were distributed along with these reports, 

-and as this issue ofthe Newsletter goes to press re- 
turns are almost complete. 


There was no contest for the slate of officers, a Sake Beacintti 
so the following were elected: ° 


John J. Pasciutti, Vermont - President 

George Nimmo, Michigan - First Vice-President — 

Emma Ruth Corban, Mississippi - Second. Vice-President (a post. 
suggested at the 1957 Meeting and apparently approved by the 
voting members) 

John L. Miller, Wisconsin - Secretary-Treasurer 

Raymond G. McCarthy, Connecticut - Executive Secretary 


William J. Wacko, of Ontario, Canada, has been elected to the 
Executive Board, with his term ending in 1958. He is serving as a re- 
placement for Mrs. Olga M. Logan, of Albany, New_York, who is now 
in Norway. 


The following four persons were nominated for the Executive 
Board with terms ending in 1960: 


Dr. Robert K.. Evans, Alabama 

Mrs. Laura Passmore, Pennsylvania 
Knight B. Kerr, Utah 

Bergen Birdsall, California 


With returns nearly complete, it would appear that Dr. Evans, Mrs. 
Passmore, and Mr. Kerr have been elected. 


John Pasciutti reluctantly agreed to accept renomination as 
President. Pressure was put upon him to accept the nomination be- 
cause of the great interest and enthusiasm he has brought to the office 
during the past twoyears and particularly because ofthe need to pursue 
the establishment of regional sections during the coming year. Ralph 
Daniels, who served as Vice-President, would ordinarily be in line for 
the Presidency, but withdrew his name from nomination because of the 
demands made upon him in connection with his position as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the North American Association of Alcoholism Programs. The 
1958 annual conference of NAAAP will meet in Michigan in August, and 
Ralph will be responsible for arrangements and program. 
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a Application for Membership in the 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


ABOUT ALCOHOL AND NARCOTICS 


Individual 


Name. 
Address 
: Present Position 
Degree(s) 


Present responsibility or interest in instruction about alcohol 
and narcotics: 


Initiation fee ($1.00) paid 
Date 
Membership fee ($2. 00) paid 
Date 


Agency or Organization 


Name 
Address 
Name of executiv:: officer 
Purpose and scope agency 
Initiation f 00) paic’ 2 
Membership fee ($20. 00) paid 
| Date 
/ | Detach and send to: .Professor John L. Miller; 206 Extension 
: Building, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin, 


; 
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